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sheriff who was in plain clothes." 


[See graphics to go with this story.] 

120,000 MINERS OUT ON STRIKE; 

"SAFETY AND BENEFITS IS WHAT WE'RE AFTER" 

LIBERATION News Service 

talked and the industry listened. But appar- 
ently they did not hear, . .while we sat and talked 
these past nine weeksj 39 coal miners were killed in 
the mines. A man for every day we met...” 

--UMWA President Arnold Miller 
t;;nouncing on November 12 
the nationwide strike of soft 
coal miners. 

ELLSWOPvTH, Pa. (LNS)--At 6 A.M. the Bentleyville 
truck stop opens and by 6:30 a few back tables are 
surrounded by coal miners. Normally the men sitting 
there, drinking coffee and joking, would be either 
on their way to work, coming home from work, or sleep- 
i ng~“depend i ng on which shift they happen to be work- 
ing that week. 

But since November 12, the Ellsworth miners, as 
well as 120,000 other United Mine Workers of America 
(UMWA) miners in 25 states have been on strike against 
the Bituminous Coal Operators Association (BCOA) . 

The miners at the truck stop are members of Lo- 
cal 1190 of the UMWA, one of the most militant locals 
in the union. It's also the birthplace of the Miner's 
for Democracy (MFD) movement that two years ago suc- 
cessfully ousted corrupt union boss V/.A. (Tony) Boyle, 
replacing him with reform president Arnold Miller. 
Forer.0, ing a morning of sleep. Local 1190 president 
Char ies Washlack and district board member Steve Seg- 
ed i meet daily at dawn with other miners in order to 
scour the area for non-union mines that may be oper- 
ating and, if necessary, shut them down. 

"In the last 18 months, coal has become gold 
and non-union strip mines have popped up all over 
here," explained Chuch V\/ashlack. "Seventy percent of 
the strips are non-union. Most of the coal here is 
shaft mined, but if the stripping keeps growing like 
it is, union miners are in trouble." 

For the most part, there is no picketing in this 
corner of Southwest Pennsylvania. As one miner ex- 
plained, "Hell, everyone knows this is UMW country. 

No contract, no work. It's as simple as that. The 
early morning tour of the non-union strip mines 
proved him right. 

"The non-union strip mines stopped when our con- 
tract expired," explained Steve Segedl, "There hasn't 
been a pound of coal mined here since the contract 
ran out. They know better." 

The non-union miners "know better" from exper- 
ience. Last August, the UMW called a five day nation- 
al walk -out as a memorial for all the miners who have 
been killed in mine accidents. Some of the strips a- 
round Ellsworth tried to run coal, but the rank and 
file of Local 1190 quickly put a stop to it. 

"A bunch of miners went out to one of the strips 
that was running and set up a picket line so the trucks 
couldn't get out," explained George, one of about half 
the 1,000 miners in the Bentleyvi 1 le-El 1 sworth area 


Though Local 1190 manages to keep the non- 
union strip mines closed during the strike, the 
fact that their number is growing is a major issue 
to the rank and file. Union members realize that 
if the union is weakened by an increase in non- 
union miners, it will greatly hurt their efforts 
to get desperately needed saftey standards and 
benef i ts. 

"Organizing is the big problem here. The 
Boyle administration did no organizing here since 
1952," said Washlack. "We got to do it. If these 
strios continue to grow, bhis will become another 
Har'in,"He added, "This proposed contract may 
face trouble because of the feeling about non- 
union mi nes . " 

Bucking The Establishment 

It was miners like Chuck Washlack and Steve 
Segedi and the others driving around to check on 
the non-union strips that got current UMW Presi- 
dent Arnold Miller elected. But the miners made 
it clear that they will make their own decisions 
on a new contract. For the first time in the UMW's 
84 year history, the rank and file will have the 
right to decide to accept or reject the contract. 

"This is the heart of Miners for Democracy 
country," explained Segedi. "We went all over West 
Virginia and Ohio to organize miners. The people 
here got guts. They stood up and bucked the estab- 
lishment. Jock Yablonski came from just a few 
mi 1 es from here." 

Yablonski was the original MFD candidate to 
run against Tony Boyle, but lost in a 1 9&9 elect- 
ion that was fixed by Boyle. Wanting to frighten 
rank and file miners from ever trying to challenge 
his power again, Boyle hired assassins with union 
money and on New Year's Day, 1970, Jock Yablonski, 
his wife and daughter were brutally murdered in 
their Clarksville, Pa. home. Far from stopping the 
MFD members, the murder of Yablonski exposed the 
corruption of the Boyle machine, and in 1972 Arnold 
Miller and his reform slate were swept into office 
in a federally supervised election. 

Miller's nearly 30 years in the mines, and 
the Black Lung disease that goes with it, make 
many miners feel that "he's been a miner too long 
to turn his back on us now." But the struggle a- 
gainst Boyle taught unforgettable lessons. 

"These men were fed up with the Boyle machine, 
explained Segedi, "and they have kept that atti- 
tude. It's not that they don't trust Miller, but 
they'll look things over for themselves." 

Local President Washlack maintains it is 
"early to tell" what the fate of the proposed con- 
tract will be, adding "let's wait and see what 
the rank and file does," But sentiment in 1190 is 
clearly against accepting anything short of what 
the miners want. The feeling is also clear that 
the proposed contract that Miller has given the 
38 member bargaining council falls short of what 
the miners of Southwest Pennsylvania are willing 
to accept. 


who are under 30 years old. "They tried to run a 
truck through the line but we stopped it and dumped 
the roal out. And the truck driver ran over a deputy. 
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"Wages isn't the main thing/' said Thomas San*™ 
derSj a retired miner representing the pensioners 
from Local 1190a "Safety and benefits is what we“re 
aftefe Miners don't want to get rich^ we just want 
to live a decent life«" 

"They treat miners like mules/' added Washlack. 
"They feed the mule good so it can work but when it 
comes up lame they shoot it. That's why wages are 
not the thing, benefits are." 

Currently, retired miners collect $150 a month 
pension. Under the proposed new contract, pensions 
would be increased to $250 a month over a three year 
period. "If you retire after 30 years in the mines-- 
you're 55 and retire"”a11 you get is $150 a month 
pension, unless you can get Black Lung compensation/' 
noted Tom Sandens. "You can't even get social secur- 
ity until you're 62. How can you live on $150 a month?" 

Speaking of the new contract's $250 a month of- 
fer, Sanders said, "They increase the pension over 
three years. By that time the cost of living rise 
will have eaten it up." Though roughly on the same 
pay scale as steel and auto workers, pensions for 
miners are about half : that of pensions in those 
i ndust r i es . 

Another provision wanted by many miners but not 
in the proposed contract concerns the right to strike 
over local issues. Miners feel that this is a major 
safety consideration, "You don't go into an unsafe 
mine and work and come out and negotiate," said Steve 
Segedi. "You close It down." 

Pointing to the need for such action, Gary Wil- 
son, a 2k year old miner who has been in the pits for 
a year, said "The bosses don't care about safety. If 
you don't get your helmet on, they write you up. But 
you tell them something is unsafe and they don't lis- 
ten," 

"On some shifts absenteeism is as high as 35^/‘ 
said Washlack. "This is how bad the cond i tfronsuare. 

The men are all worked out. On a shift of 100 men 
we *ve had as many as A5"50 stay home." 

"And look at the vacations," Washlack added. 

"Under the old contract you had to work ten years 
to get an extra day vacation. This new one makes it 
seven. Seven years is a hell of a long time to wait 
for an extra day vacation. Just try to put yourself 
in the place of a miner." 

"See, these are the problems, said Steve Seg- 
edi. "Safety, benefits, pension plan. But the head- 
lines in the papers say ‘Miners Get $50 A Day'. Most 
never see that anyway. We've got 450 men at Ellsworth. 
Only about 50 get top rate." 

Younger Miners 

Unlike many other mining towns, the Ellsworth 
mines have hired a lot of new people in the last few 
years. As a result, about half the miners are over 
4.5 and half are under 30. "You got a new breed of 
miners here," said Washlack, "the younger miners. A 
lot of miners have been hired In the last year and 
a half. That's changing things." 

Almost all of the younger miners are Vietnam 
veterans. Support for the strike and pride in the 
mine workers union tradition is Almost unanimous a- 


mong theral: . -r: v>k ■ 

"You work for my company. You live I n my 
house. You buy at my store. That's the way it 
used to be," said George Dean, 26, a five year 
vete-r^an of the mines. "But now people are stand- 
ing. They don't want that." 

"I'm 28 years old, born and raised in Ells- 
worth," said Talmadge Dean, "My father, uncle and 
cousins are all miners. All my. Tife I'^'Ve heard 
miners' stories. And I've seen miners on welfare 
during the layoffs in the 1960's. The company 
(Bethlehem Steel ownsthe El 1 sworth mi nes) has never 
given up anything without a f i ght--that ' s a les- 
son I'm glad I've learned from the older minerSo 

"They talk about our demands for wage Increases, 
said Dean. "Just look at the top coal producers, 
their profits are up an average of 181 percent. 

Jones and Laughlin Steel, U.S. Steel, Consolidated 
Coal, Bet’h Teh:^ Steel , they're all in the 50 mile 
area around here." 

He added, "We veterans of Vietnam all know we 
were used by the big corporations, the war profi- 
teers. That's why we don't want to be used by them 
now. Our experience makes us want to fight the (com- 
pany even harder." 

The young miners talked about how strange and 
frightening it is to go to work in the mines. "When 
I go to work," said Gary Wilson, "I go down 350 
feet and then ride 8 miles in the mine until I get 
to the digging. It takes about 30 minutes to 45 
minutes and we usually try to sleep on the way." 

"It's like being in the twilight zone," said 
Dave Lucy, a young ex-miner, "We grew up in this 
town, now we work underneath it. 1 worked in the 
mines just long enough to see two guys get killed, 
then I split. They got crushed 1 i ke a rabbit getting 
hit by a car." 

"When you first go into the mines," said George 
Dean, "you look for the old timers. I found a guy 
who was in there a half century. ! figured he knew 
something." Dean added, "But they should have a 
training program so new guys can find things out 
before It's too late. 

Fate Of The Contract 

At present, If the 38 member bargaining council 
sends the proposed contract to the rank and file, it 
is likely to be rejected. Unless thefe is govern- 
ment intervention, the strike is expected to go at 
least well into December. 

Under the new UMW ratifying process, when the 
bargaining council accepts the contract it goes to 
a 900 member nationwide council of miners who will 
meet in Pittsburgh. If it gets their approval, the 
contract will then be gone over page by page at each 
local and a vote taken. 

The miners of Local 1190, at least, say they 
will only accept a contract they feel they can live 
withe "Somebody may be able to sell Miller something, 
but the miners may not go for it," said George Dean. 
That's why the rank and file has got to approve 
whatever they come up with." 
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)].cido surfaced in Ba\/ana kln“^c-^mber 
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a T g e s ab oj u t 
exile groups 
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•b^e activities 
^ased in tine 


c barged that Cuban 
V as9a3si;nate Secre= 


At a. o r ' ns s c ^nb' ' r c e ^ 1 n s 
tf ■ X :1, 1. (S 'L (ti r r o r i & t e had p 1 no d t 

tary of State Kissingerg and that the Chilean mil<= 
it ary junta vae no\v’ financing and arming some of 
the ex i I '?s giro up a « 

The press conference ^ broadcast over Radio 
Havana g was a bombshell in Latin America but was 
virtually blacked out in the lib oS o ---except in Mi- 
ami^ where members of the (’uban evTCp^ community 
Lieard details of the interview over Cuban radio 
and were astonished to find that their former 
comrade had sided with the Cuban revoIutioHo 


R i ve ro C o 1 1. ado . 3 5 „ i s the 


of Andres Ri' 


revolution triumphed 
and Rivero Aguero never 


vero Aguero g who was elected president of Cuba 
November 1958 o The Cub air 
January Ig 1959 ^ however g 
took offi.ceo 

His Son left Cuba in the early hc-ure of New 
Year''s Da'jg and sooxi /yolned in, fC'VTj ling the first 
c. C'' un t: e r - r e 'vo 1 u t i o ? ii ar ;y Lv^' r "no r 1 3 L g r c v j p g ^ ^ L a Rc s a 
B 1 an c a g " i 'iU M i. am ;i, o R .1 'Vo r oj G O' 1 ‘I -ido p ar '1 1 c i p a t e d 
i.n the i.ll^-fated Bay of Pigs Cnvasion O'f Cuba i..n 
1961 5 and was captured and li.mprl soned for 20 
months o Although it is still xro,clear whiyg it was 
during this period ^ Collado told repo'riLerSp that 
he began to change his political lb:inki;ng and 
understand the :i.ntr:Cn3lc amoral Lty and repugnance 
of the enemies of the r eve bunion o 

Rivero Co1 1 ado reiiTnad to Ihe Cnltcd States 
■ and continued to work with the most extreme anti'= 
communist groups ^ apparently until shortly aftet 
Pres;!, dent Mixon resigned in Augueto 

Rivero Collado charged that Cuban exiles are 
planning coen warfare against Latin American 
governments which favored lifting the blockade 
against Cubao can ea'y with all certainty/* he 

told the reporters 5 **that the fundamental plan of 
those people was aimed against two specific fig-- 
ureso Secretary of State Henry Kissinger and the \ 
foreign minister of Costa Ricug Gonralo FaciOg 
who was sponsor of the Quito meetingo*''' 

The Cuban exiles ^ Rivero Collado saidg will 
continue their struggle even if they have to fight 
the UoSo government o 


A few da;ys afte:r the ovL.rthrC'W ef 


lean 


President Salvador All.ende in Scf-primfccr 1973 ^ Ri-= 
vero Collado saidg Colo Eduardo Sepulveda.g an in- 
timate friend of junta chiai Auguste Pinochet ^ vi- 
s:i,ted and met personal l;y with Raro.i:ro de La 

Fe and other terrorist leader So He seiid tbuey made 
a pact under which the Chilean junta would suppl;y 
arms and money to the Cuban exiles® 


The funds wnuld t i, in, once the propaganda Orur:- 
paigns of a. group cal lea the *Tro-Gh.;!le Gimmltr,-e*' 
and the Lerrc^^^ist of nht Cu.ba^ xl iSg 

both in the UoSo acd rn cfher countries rf 'banin 
America and Euro>peo (While Rivero Collado ■ -ibk- 

ing with .repor tors bn, Havana g a rally rf 5 ,001 
anti-Gastro Cubans was being held in Miiami ^ addr-onsed 
by the Chilean ambassador to the UNg aicd al.runuidi-.d 
by the Chilean consul in Mliami--Eduardo Sepulvvdao) 

A group of Cuban exiles organized by the 
Rivero Collado eaidg plottead to assa8sio,at.r 'lubari 
Prime Minister Fidel Castro and Chilean Preaidnnn 

Salvador Allende during the Cuban leader ''s visit to 
Chile in October g 1971o 

Although virtually blacked out in the UtSo 
press g Rivero Collado ''e revelations about Cuban 
exile activities were major news throughout Latin 

America® 

In Venezeiilag sports events on Radio Rumbos 
and Radio Tiempo in Caracas were interrupted with 
the first news of the revelations* Film of the press 
conference was shown on television^ and El Nacionalg 
PuntOg and Ultimas Noticias ran major articles on 
the subjects 


In Ecuador there- was also T? coverage g and El 
C ome r c i o and 1 x p r 9 . i 1 Q u i t o h e ad 1 i ne d R i v e r o v, - o ! 
charge of plots to. assaseincite Kissingier acH Faoi< 

In PerUg Exprese dedicated its ccenierfold to 
Rivero Co 1 1 ado ^ a charge e under the he ad 1 imt * ' F eis . 
Plans to As 8 as 3 i n a t - F a cl o g Kissinge r g r r ;j . ^ ] o s o ” 


lado 


, 1 , sm 


: arr i ed pr i 
ig and Fi Nar"! vr„c 


The r e ve 1 at nvi c 

Mexico b;y Excelsior g E 
in Costa Riec-ig Pa'naica at, 4 Airgent’cn by o'bhor m- 

papers® 

The E X lie C r mrn 




and Watc 


Turning to Wet^rgaTOg Collada t.Jd i [ t ^ r . 
that the group which f)lannrd to break Int,.- !h>u 
ocratic headquarters was a-ct.ualby made-., up ol' si'.c 
persons g but th«.t at the last minute. It was uacidA-d 
that the sixth memb nr --Angel J® Ferrer--woull d 
participate in the action o Another Watergaro 9 ’.oc->.^ 
spiratorg Rivero saidg was Manuel Artime Bua.sa, ■Ihe 
civilian director of the Bay of Pigs invasio'c,o 
ArtimCg he saidg had been a CIA agent for many years g 
and had been involvved in a plot about two years ago 
to assassinate Panamanian chief of state Omar Torrijos 

Without giving details during his 58 minute 
meeting with the— press ^ 'Rivero Collado also link<''^-'4 
several prominent Cuban exiles to the Watergate 
caseg including Mixo-n confidant Bebe Rebozo® 

Peter Dale Scotty author of **Tlie War Conspir- 
acy** and many other articles on the anti-Castro 

a a s a a 8 i, n, a t i o n. . 


Cubans g the CIAg and the Kenne 


says he considers 'Biiver^ 




very credhhh 


source of new information about the ant i-C; astro 
right in the Cuban communit^in Miami®** 


Rivero Coll ado g Scott caldg *hi,am6; 
names-- and tine so. a'm, real names® Many 
pie he talks aboul have been indicted 
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Although. Rl'o^rai Go 11 ado Ms repo>rt a£ a plan, to 
assassinate K i s a I n g e c c. anno t b e v e r i f i e d a t, t; h. :f . s 
time<, Scott says Meat i be alleg^^d plots against 
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Facio and Torrijos are consistent with previously 
known information® 

"The Goeta Rican government itself has talked 
about a plot involving ant i«=*C astro Cubans to over^ 
throw their governments," Scott said® "And in the 
midst of the Watergate hearings j, a story surfaced 
that E» Howard Hunt had been recruiting anti^Cas- 
tro Cubans in a plot to assassinate Torrijos®" 

One of the people mentioned by Rivero Collado 
in connection with the Torrijos plot 5 Manuel Art-” 
ime Buesa^ Scott says, was "very close to Hunt®" 
Scott said 3 *^and Hunt was godfather to one of his 
childreno Artime was the man who set up the de» 
fense fund for the Watergate Cubans 3 which actu- 
ally was used as a front by the White House to 
channel in their own funds®" 

Scott said he finds the charge that the Chile- 
an junta is now financing some of the Cuban exile 
groups quite plausible® "If true," he said^ "it 
would cQ)nform to a pattern that we see with vari- 
ous CTA-linked rightwing coups all over the world® 
The charge has been made about the CIA in general 
that they try to hand off some of their more dis- 
reputable operations to be handled ghrough the in- 
telligence networks of other client countries so 
that they are not directly responsible® The CIA 5 
as you know 3 has been striving to reach a lower 
profile®" 

Scott also says that the people mentioned by 
Rivero Collado in connection with the Watergate 
case are figures that emerged in the first days of 
the Watergate coverage but were dropped from the 
press--including Angel Ferrer 3 who Scott says was 
reported to have been waiting outside the Water- 
gate during the break-iHj and Edgardo Buttari 3 a 
close friend and business partner of Bebe Rebozo® 

Rivero Collado is also substantiated by a Jack 
Anderson column in the September 1 Wawhington Post 
reporting that CIA- trained an.ti-Castro Cubans are 
prepared to "turn their deadly skills against the 
U«Se" if the Ford administration "starts doing 
business with Fidel Castro* s Cuba®" Anderson said 
that he spent a week in Miami interviewing Cuban 
exile leaders 3 one of whom said 3 "If the United 
States recognizes Castro 3 we will look upon the 
United States as our enemy®" 

Carlos Rivera. Collado told the reporters he 
was "highly honored and pleased to be able to re- 
turn to my country after so many years of absence® 

"In the little time I have been here 3 I have 
traveled from one end of the country to the other, 
and I can honestly say that I have seen the extras 
ordinary work of social transformation carried out 
by the Cuban revolutioHo" 

As for his immediate plans 5 Rivero Collado 
said that he was writing a book on the history 
of the Cuban exile movement from the founding of 
La Rosa Blanca to the events of Watergate--a book 
likely to be a best seller in Miami® 

-30- 
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NEW TAPES AT WATERGATE C0¥ERUP TRIAL SHOW 
NIXON AUTHORIZED PLAN TO GRANT HUNT (CLEMENCY 

WASHINGTON 3 D XL (LNS) — Despite Richard 
Nixon* s continued assertions that he first learn- 
ed of the Watergate coverup nine months after 
the original break-in during his March 21, 1973 
meeting with John Deanj new tapes released Nov- 
ember 18 at the coverup trial of John Mitchell, 

John Erlichman and others reveal that Nixon knew 
the dimensions of the coverup well before that 
t ime & 

In fact, a tape of a conversation between 
Nixon and former presidential aide, Charles Col- 
son, on January 83 1973, shows that Nixon agreed 
at that time to a plan for clemency for E® Howard 
Hunt, one of the seven original Watergate defen- 
dants* 

During that conversation 3 Colson told Nixon 
that the Watergate burglars were acting 3 on or- 
ders, on behalf of John Mitchell, and that Hunt, 
a former CIA agent and close friend of Colson* s, 
in particular had information "very incriminating 
to uso" Nixon brought up the "question of cle- 
mency" and declared, "Hunt is a simple case® I 
mean, uh, after all, the man*s wife is dead, was 
killed; he*s get one child that has ® ® 

"Brain damage from an automobile accident," 

Colson interjected® 

"That*s right," Nixon said, and then spoke 
of the need to "build up" Hunt to justify clem- 
ency for him® 

"We*ll build that son of a bitch up like no- 
body* s business* We* 11 have Buckley (a conservative 
columnist who is also a close friend oi Hunt*e and 
executor of his dead wife* s estate) write a column 
and say, you know, that he should have clemency if 
you've given 18 years of service*®®" 

After Colson made an unintelligible remark, 

Nixon stated, "That*s what we*ll do*" 

Mr* Nixon concluded, however, that he "would 
have difficulty" approving clemency "for some of the 
others » " 

Although Nixon did not pardon Hunt, another tape 
of a March 22 conversation between Haldeman and Nixon 
showed that Nixon was still considering granting him 
clemency® By that time the coverup had begun to frill 
apart® Hunt had pleaded guilty and was awaiting sen- 
tence and Nixon said to Haldeman that it was import- 
ant to’*find out from Colson what he did promise" Hunt 
about clemency® 

The four tapes released at the trial November 
18 not only. refute Nixon* s contention that he was ig- 
norant of the coverup prior to his March co'nvereation 
with Dean, but also his public assertions that he had 
never authorized clemency® 

In a nationwide speech on May 22, 1973, only four 
months after his clemency conversation with Colson, 
Nixon stated, "At no time did I authorize or know 
about any offer of executive clemency for the Wate.r- 
gate defendants®" 
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Furthermore, the tapes reveal deception by 
Nixon in his claims that Dean had been the princi- 
pal figure in the coverup and had kept the rele- 
vant facts from the president. In fact <5 during a 
telephone conversation on the evening of March 21, 
1973, Nixon told Colson that Dean had ’Veally done 
a superb job here keeping all the fires out®'* 

■jV Vc i' 

"As Mr. Nixon should know by now from per- 
sonal experience," asserted Buckley upon hearing 
Nixon's statement that the White House should get 
him to write a column in support of clemency for 
his good friend Hunt, "I don't need to be reminded 
to write columns urging clemency, even for sons 
of bitches." 

Buckley had urged clemency for Nixon in his 
column. 

-30- 

BOSTON ANTI-RACISM RALLY PLANNED FOR DECEMBER 14 

BOSTON (LNS) -- A massive "Boston Freedom 
March for Human Dignity" has been called for Decem- 
ber 14 at Boston Commons by black and trade union 
people® The national action is planned to counter 
the mobilizations against school desegregation and 
busing that have geen gaining momentum in Boston. 

According to the Emergency Committee for a 
National Mobilization Against Racism, a broad-based 
ad hoc coalition of groups that is sponsoring the 
demonstration, "We believe that the urgency of the 
situation requires the broadest possible demonstra- 
tion bringing together the maximum number of peo- 
ple who are against mob attacks on black school 
children and who are for the right of these child- 
ren to go to any school in safety*" 

Announcing the action at a news conference 
on November 20, William Owens, the first black 
State Senator-elect from Massachusetts, said that 
the action would say;’’no to institutionalized ra- 
cism, no to racist mob violence, no to racism in 
education, and no to the Boston School committee." 

Among others announcing the action was 
Dennis Serette, vice-president of Local 1101, 
Communication Workers of America, and president of 
the New York State Coalition of Black Trade Union- 
ists; Reverend Weeks and Reverend Codman, black 
churchpeople in Boston; and Leo Fletcher, president 
of the United Community Construction Workers. 

The Emergency Committee for a National Mobil- 
ization against Racism during its few weeks of e- 
xistence, has reached many individuals and organi- 
zations who have agreed to join together in spon- 
soring a peaceful mass action. 

Among initial endorsers are William Lucy, 
president of the Coalition of Black Trade Unionists 
and national secretary-treasurer of the American 
Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees; 
Rexford Weng, vice-president of the Massachusetts 
State Labor Council, AFL-CIO; and Fred Punch, Dis- 
trict 1199E — National Union of Hospital and Health 
Care Employees, Baltimore® 


People in various organizations are build- 
ing for the demonstration® Endorsers at this 
point include: Virginia and Walter Collins, 

Southern Conference Educational Fund; Clydes 
Bellecourt and Leonard Crow Dog, American In- 
dian Movement; Reverend George Webber, Clergy 
and Laity Concerned; Brother Big Black and 
Herbert X. Blyden, Attica Offense/Defense; 

Minnie Player, Cleveland Welfare Rights Organ- 
ization; Geraldine Roberts, Domestic Workers 
of America; and Bill Worthington, Black Lung 
Association. 

For more information about the march and 
local committees in your area, contact the 
Emergency Committee for a National Mobilization 
Against Racism, 634 Massachusetts Avenue, Room 
207, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 or tele- 
phone (617) 876-9295. 
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WOUNDED KNEE DEFENDANT ACQUITTED IN FIRST JURY TRIAL 

LINCOLN, Nebraska(LNS)--A jury of 12 people 
from the Lincoln, Nebraska area on November 15 , 
found Stanley Neptune not guilty of assaulting 
a federal officer in connection with the 71->day 
occupation of Wounded Knee in 1973® This was 
the first Wounded Knee case to be decided by a 
jury. 

"This case is an example of the gigantic 
waste of money by the government in its cruel 
and unusual attempt to stamp out any form of pro- 
test by Native American people," explains the 
Wounded Knee Legal Defense/Offense Committee in 
Lincoln. 

Neptune was stopped on March 12, 1973 at 
federal roadblockk l on his way back into Wounded 
Knee, after leaving there an hour earlier® His 
car was searched by the FBI and an ornamental 
knife was found® 

FBI agents dragged Neptune, his wife and 
child from the car and the car rolled forward 
over the toe of the boot of Special Agent E « 
Edward Humphrey® Neptune was charged with 
sault, although Humphrey himself testified he 
thought Neptune had been arrested for possession 
of the knife. 

The jury, however, acquitted Neptune, des=» 
pite the efforts of prosecutor Alan Kirshen "to 
twist the indictment to suit the FBI agent’s 
testimony," explains the Legal Defense/Offense 
Committee. 

Neptune’s case brings to a total of 41 the 
Wounded Knee acquittals and dismissals. There 
have been four convictions and one plea. Forty- 
six cases have been finished, notes the Committee 
--approximately one-third of all the Wounded Knee 
protesters charged for their part in "the first 
major effort in years to regain power over their 
own lives." 
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WOMEN SIT IN TO PROTEST NBC PROGRAMMING 
OPPRESSIVE TO LESBIANS 

NEW YORK (LNS) --Demonstrations and a 24-hour 
sit-in at NBC network offices in New York were held 
November 19, protesting a November 8 program that 
maligned lesbians. The "Flowers of Evil" segment 
of NBC's Policewoman series showed stereotyped 
characters of three lesbians running a convalescent 
home, who robbed and murdered their elderly patients. 

A national campaign failed to get the program 
cancelled, as New York Lesbian Feminist .Liberation 
(LFL) -- initiators of the protest -- were "repeat- 
edly lied to and misled" by NBC officials. 

"We are presently waging a struggle to achieve 
our civil rights in cities all over this country," 
reads an LFL leaflet handed out at the demonstration 
outside NBC. "We have been ignored by the broadcast 
media in this struggle for a long time. 

"Suddenly, NBC has decided to air a program 
that shows lesbians as the main characters. However, 
in a direct attack on our struggle, they chose to 
depict us as cold heartless murderers. 

"We are eni-aged. NBC has attacked us in the air- 
waves they monopolize. Now we must strike back." 

Women from various feminist, lesbian and civil 
rights groups spoke outside, while a surprise sit- 
in took place inside the offices of Herminio Traviesa 
vice-president of broadcast standards for NBC. 

Traviesas was one of the officials, notes LFL, 
who tried to quiet earlier protests before the show 
was aired. Lesbian and feminist groups had tried to 
gain access to the script or a screening. But NBC 
officials refused, first announcing that the show 
would be cancelled, and later claiming that offen- 
sive portions would be edited out. After the show was 
postponed, officials "withheld information on the 
rescheduling date and misled us about the content," 
notes LFL, refusing to allow gay groups any input 
in the "editing." 

"Since we are never portrayed in a positive 
light," concluded LFL, "the only solution is cancel- 
lation." But the show went on. 

So did the protests. A ten-foot banner saying 
"Lesbians Protest NBC" was draped from a balcony 
outside the building by the women and children sit- 
ting in. NBC barred press coverage until the next 
day, when the remaining protesters were finally 
evicted. 

Protesters demanded that the show not be re- 
run, that NBC stop discriminating against gay people 
in hiring or employment practices, that it hire 
acknowledged gays for programming consultation, that 
it grant rebuttal time and issue a public apology to 
lesbians and gay men, and that it show positive 
portrayals of lesbians. 

NBC higher-ups, however, were not available 
for comment at the scene -- they were in Jamaica. 

They have since agreed to meet with some of the 
protesters the week of their return. 

"NBC's decision, despite our protests, to air 
this segment, was a gross insult to women, because 
it supported the negative stereotypes which oppress 
lesbians and all women," says LFL. 


LFL has announced that protesters will continue 
to bring mounting pressure not only on the networks 
and affiliates involved ‘in such programming, but on 
the sponsors as well. People can protest such pro- 
gramming by writing to Herminio Traviesas, Vice- 
President of Broadcast Standards, arCNBC Network 
President Robert Howard at NBC-TV Network, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10020 or one 
of the many sponsors of the show: Chemical Bank, 
Public Relations Department, 20 Pine St., New York, 
N.Y. 10005. 

--30-- 

[Thanks to Susan Meyer for some of this information.] 

POWER POLITICS: 

GEORGIA POWER PROJECT SUES GEORGIA POWER CO, ^ VICE VERSA 

ATLANTA (LNS) --In late August the Georgia 
Power Project and Atlantans alternative newspaper^ 

The Great Speckled Bird, went to court to force the 
Georgia Power Company to give adequate notice and a 
fair hearing before shutting off electric service 
to any of its customers. Since then the Project^ a 
public interest group active in challenging Georgia 
Power policies, has faced considerable harassment 
from the giant utility company. 

First the company's lawyers took the Project's 
deposition--a pretrial examination of a witness 
under oath--and proceeded to try to discredit the 
group. They asked questions like ’’Name all the mem- 
bers of the Power Project,” ’’Were any of the found- 
ers of the Power Project members of SDS?” ’’Have 
any Project members ever received any training over- 
seas?” and ’’Isn’t it true that the long term goal 
of the Georgia Power Project is to destroy the 
Georgia Power Company?” 

”At least since 1916,” writes the Project in 
their newsletter ’’Power Politics”, ”it has been the 
policy of utility companies to call those opposing 
them ’communists’ to discredit them in the public’s 
eye and to divert attention from the real issues 
of how the utilities are affecting people’s lives 
and environment . ” 

Then, at the beginning of October, the company 
filed a counterclaim in the lawsuit, demanding that 
the Project stop using the words ’’Georgia Power” 
in their name. The company claimed that the Power 
Project was ’’willfully and maliciously” using the 
name to injure the company and destroy the ’’good 
will” it had built up over the years at great 
expense. 

’’Obviously,” writes the Project, ’’Georgia Power 
is resorting to harassment tactics like these be- 
cause it does not like folks who are trying to pre- 
sent and protect the interests of consumers, which 
are not often the same as its own interests.” 

’’Although there has been no word as to the 
outcome of the suit, the Project says, ”We expect 
to win and to keep using the name Georgia Power 
Project. The law is clearly on our side. If, however, 
the Power Company should somehow win, it will learn 
that What kWilliainoShakespeafe said ;hundfeds of years 
ago is still true today, ’A rose by any other name 
will still smell as sweet.’” 

■k -k ± 

If you'd like to find out more about what the 
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Georgia Power Project is doing or subscribe to 
Politics", write to the Project at PO Box 1856, 
Atlanta, Ga. 30301 or call (404) 524-6867. 

--30-- 

************************************************** 

(see graphics) 

STUDIES REVEAL DRINKING WATER MAY BE A HEALTH HAZARD; 

HIGH CANCER MORTALITY LINKED TO CHEMICAL CONTAMINANTS 

IN WATER 

WASHINGTON (LNS) --Chemical contaminants in 
drinking water are posing a serious health threat 
to Americans. A study released by the Environment- 
al Protection Agency (EPA) November 8 showed that 
66 chemicals- -many of these either highly toxic or 
carcinogenic- - are present in Mississippi River wat- 
er used by New Orleans and nearby Louisiana commun- 
ities. 

Other studies conducted by public health offi- 
cials this year indicate that New Orleans is not 
unique. Carcinogenic (cancer 'causing) chemicals 
have been detected in the drinking water supplies 
of com.munities in Ohio, Wyoming, Vermont, Minnesota, 
Washington D.C. and Nebraska. 

The EPA report not only confirmed the results 
of a 1972 study which had found several cancer caus- 
ing substances in the Mississippi River, but it al- 
so demonstrated that a number of additional cancer- 
causing or potentially cancer-causing substances 
are present. 

The study went on to show that these substanc- 
es originate primarily from industrial operations 
and chlorination of water (which interacts with chem- 
ical wastes to form carcinogens) , and that these 
cancer-causing substances are not being removed by 
municipal drinking water facilities. 

Among those known carcinogens found in the Mis- 
sissippi River water supply were carbon tetrachlor- 
ide, chloroform, and the pesticides endrin and diel- 
drin. Although the EPA emphasized that only small 
amounts of these chemicals were present, recent 
health studies conclude that there is no safe level 
of exposure to a carcinogen since no "threshold" 
has been detected. 

Commenting on the EPA's report, a spokesperson 
for the Environmental Defense Fund (EDF)--a public 
interest environmental group--warned, "It is pre- 
cisely these low levels which cancer scientists be- 
lieve are responsible for the majority of human 
cancers in the United States." 

In fact, only one day before the EPA publicly 
released their report, the EDF released the results 
of a related study they are conducting of Mississip- 
pi drinking water. It showed a significant link 
between chemical contamination of the water and 
high cancer mortality rates in some Louisiana count- 
ies which use that water as a drinking supply. 

Thus far the study has concentrated on cancer 
mortality figures for white males--because these 
numbers are somewhat higher and considered more 
accurate. Other tesc groups will be considered as 
the study continues. 

"In the long run there would be a 15 to 20 
percent reduction in cancer mortality among white 
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Power males in those Louisiana communities which obtain 
all their drinking water from the Mississippi Riv- 
er, if those communities either treated their wa- 
ter to remove cancer- causing substances (which 
they are not doing at this time) , or switched to 
local ground water which is free of these substane 
ces," stated Dr. Robert Harris who conducted the 
EDF study. "In New Orleans alone, this would avert 
about 50 deaths per year in white males, out of 
approximately 350 cancer deaths per year in white 
males . " 

The hazard presented by the carcinogens may be 
even greater than these figures indicate since they 
are based on cancer mortality rather than cancer 
incidence. 

The presence of chemical contaminants in drink- 
ing water is not new. However, legislation to set 
water quality standards has been delayed for over 
four years largely due to opposition by both the oil 
companies and the administration. A bill was final- 
ly passed by the Senate more than a year ago, but 
comparable legislation was being stalled in the 
House. 

The release of both the EPA and EDF reports 
finally stirred the House to act, and on November 
19 a water-safety bill was approved. It is now in 
a joint Senate-House committee, after which it goes 
to President Ford who has threatened to veto it. 

The Administration has long expressed its op- 
position to the legislation on the grounds of "fed- 
eral preemption of state enforcement." But Dave 
Zwick--a spokesperson for the Cleanwater Action 
Croup--described this as "a smear attempt to get 
people confused." "The administration is using 
'states rights' to mask what is really an alliance 
with the oil industry." The oil industry has stif- 
fly opposed tne bill because of its regulation of 
underground waste ejection. Under the 1972 Water 
Pollution Act, oil and gas operations were exempted 
from meeting water quality standards. 

Despite the strong opposition to the bill com- 
ing from those sectors, it can hardly be considered 
stringent. "It's good in terms of standards, but 
very weak in enforcement," Zwick explained. Basic- 
ally, enforcement is left up to the states--which 
are known to be far more responsive to pressure ap- 
plied from industry. Furthermore there is a provi- 
sion in the bill allowing the EPA or the state to 
exempt water systems for up to 9 years if the sys- 
tem is unable to comply because of "compelling fac- 
tors"— such as the high cost of obtaining the equip- 
ment necessary. 

An amendment to toughen the bill by giving the 
courts added power to halt dumping of contaminants 
in public water supplies was defeated. This amend- 
ment was designed to affect a court case against 
the Reserve Mining Company in Duluth, Minnesota, 
which is dumping 67,000 tons a day of taconite tail- 
ings laced with asbestos into Lake Superior. 

A recent report by the American Chemical So- 
ciety indicated that about 2,000 square miles of the 
lake were polluted by the asbestos fibres--which are 
known to cause cancer in humans. Employees exposed 
to the fibres at work have been found to develop 
stomach ca ncer at a rate three times higher t han per 
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sons not exposed in that way. 

Last April a district court in Minnesota ruled 
that the dumping was a health hazard and shut down 
the Reserve Mining plant. But an appeals court in 
St. Louis reversed the decision, saying there was 
no clear proof of health hazard. The defeated a: o . • 
amendment would have shifted the burden of proof 
from the government to the company which would be 
forced to prove that its dumping was not a health 
hazard. 

- 30 - 

(Thanks to Charlene Dougherty of the Environmental 
Defense Fund and Dave Zwick of the Cleanwater Acfe 
tion Group.) 
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SARAH BAD HEART BULL RELEASED ON PAROLE 

YANKTON, South Dakota (LNS) --Sarah Bad Heart 
Bull, convicted Custer defendant, was released on 
parole November 15 from the South Dakota' women's 
prison in Yankton where she has been held with no 
bond since June 21. The day before, a South Da- 
kota court had found her guilty on charges of ar- 
son stemming from an American Indian Movement- led 
protest in Custer, South Dakota on February 6, 1973. 

Two hundred Indian people had gone to Custer 
to protest the murder, by a white Custer business- 
man, of Sarah Bad Heart Bull's son, Wesley. The 
businessman- -who was charged with only second de- 
gree mans laughter- -was subsequently acquitted by 
an all-white jury. 

South Dakota prosecutors, characterizing 
Sarah as "dangerous" to society, asked that she 
be denied bail pending the appeal of her l-to-25 
year sentence. 

After the sentencing Judge Joseph Bottum de- 
nied Bad Heart Bull the time to arrange for the 
care of her six children with her family. 

Successive appeals to federal district court 
and the South Dakota Supreme Court failed to get 
bond set for her. However, early in November her 
sentence was set at one year, and the state board r ; ' 
recommended that she be paroled. She was released 
to the custody of the parole board, which strong- 
ly recommended that she live in Sioux Falls. A 
parole officer took her directly from the prison 
to Rapid City to get her children and move to 
Sioux Falls under his supervision. She was per- 
mitted no contact with her lawyers . 

- 30 - 

(Thanks to the Wounded Knee Legal Defense/Offense 
Committee for this story.) 


(see graphics to this story) 

^AMINES THREATEN NATIVE AMERICAN RESERVATIONS 
THIS WINTER 

NEW YORK (LNS) --Native American Indians who 
live on reservation's face large-scale starvation 
this winter unless immediate relief steps are 
taken, says the Joint Strategy and Action Commit- 
tee (JSAC) , a national organization of churches, 
in warnings it has issued. 

JSAC reports that flooding, drought and early 
frost this spring and summer, which have reduced 
crop yield in the Midwest, have been devastating 
to reservation residents who depend heavily on the 
land for their survival . Their economic ties to 
the land involve 1) working for others during har- 
vest time, 2) leasing land out to non- Indian ranch- 
ers and farmers, and 3) growing most of their food 
in small truck gardens. 

All three areas of income have been affected. 
Reduced crop yields has meant that there is little 
harvesting work availabe; weather conditions caused 
the loss of grazing livestock- -so there is no in- 
come from leasing; and the drought and frost de- 
stroyed many home gardens which Native Americans 
have traditionally relied on to get through the 
winter. 

Inflation will make things even worse. Sta- 
ples like rice and beans, which poor people have 
depended on, have risen 160-180% over the last 
year. Oil and propane, the fuel used most in gov= 
ernment built reservation housing, has also gone 
up drastically. There is fear that most reserva- 
tion residents will not be able to afford heating 
fuel this winter. 

In the past, government surplus commodities 
have enabled groups to weather a teir^orary crisis, 
as with the famine on some Southwestern reserva- 
tions several winters ago. However surplus com- 
modities have been depleted, reports JSAC, and 
even the Burea of Indian Affairs' emergency allot- 
ments are all gone until the next appropriation 
in July of 1975. 

35 reservations in the states of North and 
South Dakota, Montan, New Mexico, Arizona, Nebras- 
ka, Utah and Idaho, JSAC reports are particularly 
hard hit by the droughts. 

* * * 

Groups and individuals are urged to put pres- 
sure on government officials to demand relief be 
sent before the expected emergencies arise. 
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"It's very sick, very sick. The problem with 
our journalism, in fact our whole life, is that we 
never talk about anything very important because 
if we did everything would come unstuck. We don't 
say that 4 per cent of the people own the country, 
that the owners of the country are ruthless and 
predatory. The people are getting sullen; instinct- 
ively, they know they are being ripped off but they 
don't know how. And since nobody will talk about 
the issues, the press has to talk about something 


so they focus on the personality of Nelson Rockefel- 
ller without really studying the character of the 
man. Look at Rockefeller's career up in Albany 
and you have an idea of the kind of egomaniac, mega- 
lomaniac, very sinister arrogant man who adores the 
Pentagon, adores war, adores a sort of regulated so- 
ciety with himself as chief regulator. Now that's 
the thing to write about instead of the one Dubonnet 
on the rocks he's always drinking. 


30 


--bore viaai, Newsweek, Nov. 18, 1974 
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[See packet #643 for related story, plus graphics 

in this packet .] , ' 

MiLiTARY CONVICTS G! FOR HAVING LONG HAIR; 

RES I STANCE TO HAIR REGULAT IONS GROWS 

MANNHEIM, W, Germany (LNS) — RFC . Louis Stokes 
was sentenced to 4 months of confinement at hard 
labor, temporary Toss of two-th i rds pay and a reduc- 
tion to the lowest- pay seal e 'byr-a mfl-it ary court in 
Mannheim, West Germany In late September, for re- 
fusing to comply with ml 1i tary hair regulationSo 
Eight other Gl's in West Berlin are currently facing 
court martial proceedings for the same-offense. 

Stokes' Sentencing came-^ after a 3-mln- 

ute deliberation by a jury consisting of two 20-year 
veteran non-commissioned of f i cers (NCOs) , two lieu- 
tenants, and one captain. The courtroom's 1 imi ted 
spectator section was crowded with Stokes' supporters, 
including several 1 ong-ha I red soldi ers who themselves 
ws i I head for the defendant's table in the coming 
months , 

Stokes was represented by Bi 11 Schaap of the 
Lawyers Military Defense- Committee in Heidel berg . 
Pointing to Stokes' blond ear-covering hair, Schaap 
said it would be hard to argue that Stokes hadn't 
violated existing military hair- regulations . What 
could be argued were his motivations. 

In the fol lowing proceedings, more than 10 wit- 
nesses attested' to Stokes' . character,, job ^ performance, 
and to the generally oppresstve^nature of the hair 
regulations. Stokes* own immediate superior called 
his job performance as a; computer operator "fantas- 
tic," stating that Stokes * . long. hair. "hadn ' t Inter- 
fered one bi t with his job." 

Lieutenant Matthew R. Carroll , an officer whose 
hair is longer than Stokes'., attempted to testify 
in Stokes' behalf- in order- to.. po,lnt..out.,the ml' 1 i tary ' s 
selective prosecut son and. double- 'standard, r; But- the 
presiding judge, Major Herbert: Green , refused to 
allow Carroll to testify. Carroll now: faces his own 
general court martial 'wi th' a-possl-ble maximum sen- 
tence of '5 years for refusing to -get a ha! rcut . 

Stokes took the stand last, stating that "a 
citizen does not cease to be-:a-'c-itlz.en once he be- 
comes a soldier. . . . ! bel leve' sold-iers.-and 'Ame-r icans 
are tired of conforming to .one man's [sic] ideal. I've 
taken my stand here. I'm not conforming anymore." 

In his effort to"deter" growing, res istance to 
miHcary hair regulations,, the:- prosecutor asserted 
"What we are conf ronted, wi th i s an o.rder . Your de- 
cision," he. told- the jury, "may make-others think 
twice before they decide to d isobey orders 

But a recent report f rom Okinawa - tel 1 s of 30 
out of 40 men in a Coast Guard detachment who have 
refused to obey hai rcut orders and -now- face- court 
martials in Tokyo.' As' of' late September, fifteen 
GIs in West Berl i n' had received-:, their -court martial 
papers. By now, the number may be as high as 40. 

All those who have refused haircuts have had 
thei r off-base 1 i ving perm! ts pul led -- some haven ' t 
seen, the i r f ami '1 i es i n - weeks - and .:faee- such petty 
barassments as havi ng -- to ' s ign 'o.ut..'to,-go. to 'the bath- 
room . 


mid-November. Two of these Berl in Bri gade soldiers 
won a victory at their pre-trial hearing on Octo- 
ber 25 when mil i tary* judge Captain Peter Co! 1 ins 
was replaced. The judge had ordered one of the de- 
fendants! commanding officer to have him appear at 
the next hearing with a haircut and a shave. !f he 
had failed to comply, he could have been held in 
contempt , arrested and sent to the stockade where 
he would have been forcibly shaved and given a hair- 
cut and then returned to the courtroom. In effect, 
the judge's move would have forced conform i ty to the 
very regulation which the defendant was questioning 
and would have denied him due process of the law. 

The official explanation of the Judge's removal 
was that for the sake of "efficiency," all of the 
four pending trials would be handled by the same 
Judge. It was admitted, however, that Judge Collins' 
action would have been grounds for disqualification 
because of prejudice. 

The trial of the four soldiers, Danny Orosz, 

Larry Bird, Bob Nuchow, and Rick Shadions, started 
In mid-November. Four other Berlin Brigade soldiers 
still await arraignment. They all facfe 6 months at 
hard labor, reduction to the lowest pay grade, and 
1 OSS of two-thirds pay for up to six months. 

Nearly 1,200 of the 3,500 GIs stationed in Berlin 
have signed a petition to Congress supporting the 
stand taken by the Berlin Brothers and urging a 
change in the haircut regulations. 

"We feel that the present military hair regula- 
tions are a violation of the First Amendment rights," 
reads the petition, "and are designed to alienate 
people in the military from civilians." 

"The Army's trying to treat us like criminals 
for growing our hair," said one of the Berlin Broth- 
ers. "We aren't criminals, we're simply standing 
up for our rights." 
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[Thanks to Forward for the Information in this story.] 

[See graphics in this packet . ] 

COALITION DEMONSTRATES IN PITTSBURGH TO 
SUPPORT STRIKING MINE WORKERS 

PITTSBURGH, Pa. (LNS)--On the first day of the 
nationwide strike by 120,000 United Mine Workers (UMW) 
members against the Bituminous Coal Operators Asso- 
ciation (BCOA) more than 100 demonstrators pscketed 
the national office of Consolidated Coal to show 
their support for the striking mine workers. 

Picketers carried signs attacking huge corpor- 
ate profits and demanding safety as a prime consid- 
eration for miners. There were also signs e.xpre.ssing 
support for the strike from steelworker locals, 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and the United 
Farmworkers . 

The November 12 demonstration was organ i, zed by 
the Western Pennsylvania Coalition to Support the 
UMW, an ad hoc committee containing many Pittsburgh 
left groups and labor organizations. According to 
the Coal ition,‘ "Oi 1 companies own 23^ of coal pro- 
duction facilities and half of coal reserves. Other 
coal companies are owned by steel corporations, rail- 
roads and electric utilities." 


Four' cases were 'sehedu.ted-.-:tO:-..come to trial In continued on the Inside front cover..... 
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AMNESTY COXFSRTYCZ IN LC:TIti\ 


T5AIJ3 2a00' 


TETAED CUGGESS BY BAKTIGIFANTS 


K)UISYT:ITA5%. (LNS.V^c^Abnut 200 war resisters 
and family members of Tenistea''S5 Vietnam veterans, 
GIs and spppcrters yatbered in Louisville November 
16 and 1/ t(3 brJ„ld tbe movement for univexsal and 
unconditional arrinesty^ The conference was the se- 
cond annual such meeting sponsored the National 
Gountil for ItiiverrMal and Unconditional Amnest3r 
(NGUUA), a net ional organisation consisting of sev- 
eral thousand Aniericans active in that fight© 


Conference particinanto came from 25 states, 
Washington DG^ and Canada 5 to supply information 
and develop techniques for opposing Ford^s ’^^earned 
re-entr}^^^ program, and to work for unconditional 
amnesty and for an end to the war in Southeast 
Asia and all IV S® i.ntervention in the Third World# 


Former Vietnam POW Michael Branch and draft 
resister Steve Grossman were the first to address 
the groy/p on 2atn:rdny ^ November 16, and according 
to Dee Eiiight wiie worked with NGUUA to organize the 
conference, two really set the tone for the 

conference 


Branch, a native of Newport, Kentucky, joined the 
Army in 1964 at 17® He was sent to Vietnam in 
March, 1968 when he had only 4% months left to go 
on his tour of duty© Two months later he w^as cap- 
tured by the National Liberation Front forces on 
a beach south of Quang Tri Vietnam^ He was 

held in North Vietnam until March of 1973© 

Branch said tliat when he was went to Vietnam 
he supported the wa:r effort there® But while in 
prison, his opinion changed, because of his feeling 
that most Vietnamese people supported the strug gle 
for independerxe and wanted the American military 
to leave# 


Since he returned, to the United States , Branch 
has activcUi,:/ opposed, continued IJ®S® involvement in 
Indochina and. is a m.enjber of Vietnam Veterans 
gainst the Fsr/Wintcer Soldier Organisation^ 

(VVAW/NSO). 


Steve Grossman, a 28 year old draft resister 
from Ghicago who has lived in Canada, for two 3 ^ears, 
returned to the United States for the first time 
for the amnesty" conference® During the two weeks 
directl^^ following the conference lie will travel 
throughout the eastern and HiiciwxiStern states to ex- 
plain his ccntinued resistance to the war in Indo- 
china and Ford^s earned ra^-^totry program© 

Under the provisions of Ford’ b earned re-entry 

program, a w-ar resister has fifteen da^^s to submit 
himself to government autlioritiee , sign a statement 
reaffirming allegiance, and. agree to perform up to 
two years of public service® 

But Grossman told the co:,rfe::ence that **no af- 
firmation of the allegiance” to their countr^r is 
needed by those who served the American people in 
refusing to fight in Indochina, and rexeived a 
standing ovation following his speech© He and oth- 
ers at the conference continually stressed the boy- 
cott of Ford he re-^entry pro-gram© 

Ironically Grossman had already given three 
years of service in the Peace Corps before he was 
ordered to report for service in 1970# 

He worked in Malaarsia where he came to respect the 
people of Southeast Axia an.d on that basis he 


decided he could not fight in a war against 
them# 


A. week after corrinleting his Peace Gorp ser- 
vice, in Beceo.ber, 197G, Grossman was ordered to^ 
report for induction© Ee refused and while wait- 
ing for an indictment to be handed down against 
him, he put in another 3^ear of volunteer service 
at a rural coromunity center in southern Ohio# 

Wien he.T/Jas finally indicted, in September 
of 1970, he w'as brought before Judge Julius Hoff- 
man, who had just completed the famous Chicago 7 
Conspiracy trial, and who had stated that any draft 
resister convicted, in his court would get a 5-year 
sentence© Facing this prospect, GrossmatlGdeclded 
to go to Canada© 

Other key speakers at the conference were 
Louise Ransom, leader of Americans for Amnesty and 
a ”gold star mother” whose son was killed in Vietnam 
Ed BeMotto from V^ZAIJ/WSO, Barry Lynn of the United 
Church of Christ and Fen.ip/ Schwarszchild, irational 
coordinator for the AGLIJ Project Amnesty# 
•Schwarszchild too stressed that a resister should 
not turn himself in until' he has talked with 
knowledgeable people about “his case, and empha- 
sized the A.GLUbs offer to help all resisters who 
request it® 

Workshops the first afternoon of the confer- 
ence focused on a nuxnber of concrete questions 
facing the ^aftneet3rvu!ovto.ent--how to organize vet- 
erans to support amnestyr; how to politicize the 
amnesty counseling process; how to organize fam- 
ilies of war resisters; how to lobby effectively; 
how to better utilize the media; and how to 
raise funds for the amnesty movement# 

The first evening, Saturday, those directly 
involved in amnesty met to elect the next 

NGUUA steering conuiTiittee and on Sunday, the sec- 
ond day of the conference, there was general dis- 
cussion on topics such as mass education about 
amnesty, coalition building to broaden the amnes- 
ty movement, and wo/rk on local and national actions# 

Dirextly out of the conference came a resol- 
ution to organize for local mobilizations January 
25-27— the second anniversary of the Signing of 
the Paris Peace A^greements® The mobilizations 
will call for the implementation of the Agreement, 
which the IJoS# and the Thieu regime Jias consistent- 
ly violated, and for universal and unconditional 
amnesty© 


NGlUJAv will also co-sponsor the ^Convocation 
for Peace and Reconstruction” in Washington Jan- 
uary 25 which will agaJni emphasize, the implemen- 
tation of the Fair is Agreement# The following week- 
end, a delegation of families of resisters who 
oppose Ford^s earned re-entry program, will tra- 
vel to Washington to make their demands known# 


Participants generally felt that the con- 
ference was a success# Sa^^'s Dee Knight, a war 
resister himself now working with NGUUA in New 
York, “Interest wm high and the level of unity 
was high at a time ;wh.en the major obstacle to 
the amnest3r movement (that is Ford^s earned' -re- 
entry program) hasn’t stopped us# We’re working 
for its total defeat #“ 
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TOP EIGHT; UMW Local 1190 miners Into 
confront a coal operator (in the 
Cadillac) near Danora^ Pennsylvania, 

The owner claims that no coal has been 
worked, at this sight since the United 
Mine Workers went on strike November 12, 
The non-union workers in the background 
are loading cbke into railroad cars as 
the large truck approaches with slag 
from an abandoned coke oven nearby, 

MAI BE RUN WITH THE STORY ON PAGE 1 
OF THIS PACKET (#659) . 

CREDIT: LNS 


TOP LEFT; Demonstration in front bf the 
national office of Consolidated Coal Co, 
in Pittsburgh, The Western Pennsylvania 
Coalition to Support the UMW organized the 
picket line on the first day of the United 
MineioWorkers strike, 

MAI BE RUN WITH THE STORY ON PAGE 9 
OF THIS PACKET (#659 ) . 

CREDIT; LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT; A small non-union strip- 
mine in the Ellsworth/BentleyVille area 
south of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Mines 
such as this one have popped up all over 
the area. While adhdf thimo^hilAedcilnve 
the first day of the UMW strike' , their 
growing presence poses d problem that 
local UM organizers want to tackle in 
the near future , 

MAI BE RUN WITH THE STORY ON PAGE 1 
OF THIS PACKET (#659) . 

CREDIT: LNS 


BOTTOM LEFT; UMW Local 1190 President 
Chuck Washlack (left) , and retired miner 
Thomas Sanders (middle) listen to UMW 
organizer Steve Segedi as he explains 
the influx of non-union strip mines. The 
miners meet every morning of the strike 
at this truck-stop before scouring the 
area for non-union mines that may be 
operating, 

MAY BE RUN WITH THE STORY ON PAGE 1 
OF THIS PACKET (#659) , 

CREDIT; LNS 
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TOP R’GHT' Ste*'en Grossman., draft, resister living in 

Canada for iwo y-ears, speaking at Amnesty Conference 

,in Louisviiie; Kentucky^ 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 10s, 

CREDIT: Roger B„ Siiiiit.h/LNS 


TOP LEFT; GI haircut resisters in Bej:-lin; 
Tom Kiely^ Larry Bird ^ Bob Nuichow, 
Danny Orosz ., and. .Rick Shadions., 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 9 » 

CREDIT: FORWARD/LNS 


MIDDLE RIGHT. Polluted River. Caneer-causing 

chemicals ha.'e been detected in U„So waterways. 

CAN GO WLIH STORY ON PAGE 7. 

CREDIT: Jaa>.e.s P- Bl.s.ir 


BOTTOM R.IGHT ; Photo o.f an. Indian woman in her 
botue cn Stond:,ng Rock Reservation. 

GOES W,fTH STORY ON PAGE 8. 


BOTTOM'! LEFT: Gary Wilson.,. 24 yeair old minex' 
standing near soad washing plaint in 
Ells'worthf Pa. 

GOES WITH. STORY ON PAGE 1. 

CREDIT; LNS 
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